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The grafcful four-hundred-foot-high "Spiie to the Sun" dominated the aichitectural scheme of the Golden Cette 
International Exposition on Treasure Island in San Francisco Bay, California Treasure Island, a man-made island, was used 
as the fairgrounds from 7939 - 1940, hut it wajj constructed with the intention of turning it into an airport when the fail 
closed. Curt Teich Archives 7AH3877. 1937 See article beginning on page 3 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 



The Lake County Discovery Museum h a publicly owned institution 
devoted to collecting, preserving, and interpreting the history and geog¬ 
raphy of lake County, 'Illinois from sis earliest known inhabitants to the 
present. The Curt Teich Postcard Archives is a section of the Museum, 
devoted to the preservation and Interpretation of the postcard format of 
visual information and to the care of the industrial archives of the Curt 
Teich Company of Chicago. The Teich industrial archives includes pho¬ 
tographs and postcards of subjects related to North American twentieth 
century culture. 

The Lake County Discovery Museum is a department of 
the Lake County Forest Preserves. 

About 40 miles northwest of Chicago in the 
Lakewood Forest Preserve. 

Route 176 and Fairfield Road 
Wauconda, Illinois 60084 (847) 968-3400 

(847) 968-3381 Curt Teich Postcard Archives 

Fax (847) 526-1545 


Location 


Archives Building 

Curt Teich Office hours 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Monday - Friday. 
Archives and Research hours 9:00 a.m. to noon and 1:00 p.m. to 4 p.m. 
Lake County Monday - Friday by appointment. 

Archives 


Museum 

Exhibition 


Admission 


Open Monday ihrough Saturday 11:00 a.m. to 4:30 p,m. 
Sunday 1 :G0 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. Morning hours are reserved 
for school tours. The permanent exhibit of the Curt Teich 
Archives "Bringing the World Home" is on view during 
gallery hours. 


$5.00 for adults, $2.50 for students. Tuesdays are $2.50 for 
adults and children are free. Admission is always free for 
Friends of the Lake County Discovery Museum. 


Golden Gala International Exposition end San Francisco Bay as Soon from a United Air Lines Mointinnr 




San FrancIsco-OaMand Bridge. Verba Buena and Treasure Islands In Foreground, Golden Gate Bridge and Pncltic Ocean in Distance- 


This 7936 view of San Francisco Bay, taken from a United Air Lines Mainliner, shows the San Francisco-Oakiand Bay Bridge and the Golden Gate Bridge. The Golden Cate Exposition 
on Treasure Island is shown in the foreground , although the exposition did not open until 1939. Curt Teich Archives 6AH1814. 


JOIN US 


The Curt Teich Postcard Archives needs your support to maintain quality 
preservation of its collections and to find new ways of making its 
resources available. 

Your membership or donation in the Friends of the Lake County 
Discovery Museum wilt help provide professional staff to care for the 
Archives, will aid in (he ongoing effort to preserve the artifacts through 
environmental monitoring, conservation procedures and materials, and 
will help support methods of bringing this unique material to the public 
Ihrough exhibits, publications, and research services. 

The Curt Teich Archives at the Lake County Discovery Museum is a 
valuable resource of historically significant photographs; images that tell 
the history of the twentieth century. 


Enroll now as a member of the Friends of the Lake County Discovery 
Museum. 

Annual Membership: 

Individual $ 25.00 

Family $ 40.00 

Institution/Croup $ 40.00 

Family Plus $ 70.00 

Sustaining $ 150.00 

Patron $ 500.00 

Benefactor $ 1000.00 

Benefits of membership include free admission to the Museum, a 
subscription to Image File, 10% discount in the Museum store, a 10% 
discount on Teich Archives research services, and a 10% discount on 
book and postcard reproduction sales. 
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THE GOLDEN GATE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 

The Forgotten World's Fair of 1939 


By Frederic A. Sharf 



The description printed on the back of this colorful night view of the exposition reads: "Treasure Island - Magic city of the Golden Gate International Exposition, rises in a setting 
unrivaled in the history of great world's fairs." Curt Teich Archives 8AH633 1938. 


On February 18, 1939 the Golden Gate 
International Exposition opened for busi¬ 
ness on a man-made island in San 
Francisco Bay. President Franklin 
Roosevelt addressed the opening-day 
crowds by radio from Key West, Florida, 
proclaiming Ills interest and support for 
expositions in general, and for San 
Francisco's version in particular. In fact, 
the exposition in San Francisco could 
never have taken place without crucial 
support from the Roosevelt administra¬ 
tion, which provided access to public 
funds in order to create the site — a 
recognition that major efforts were need¬ 
ed to counteract the economic and social 
unrest of the Great Depression. 

Before looking at the exposition itself, it is 
useful to look at it in the context of the 
amazing proliferation of world's fairs 
which took place in the years between 
1930 and 1940. In 1930, a visitor could 
attend expositions in no less than five 
European cities, while in 1940 a visitor 
had three cities in the United States from 
which to choose. The list at the end of 
this article shows the dates and locations 
of these events. 

Meanwhile, in spite of the Great 
Depression, the City of San Francisco in 
1933 was in an adventuresome frame of 
mind. Not only had the concept of host¬ 


ing a world's fair been proposed, but two 
colossal construction projects had already 
commenced: work on the Golden Gate 
Bridge began in January, and the San 
Francisco-Oakland Bridge (Bay Bridge) 
started in July. 

San Francisco was also wrestling with 
the need to build a larger airport, one 
that could serve as a link between main¬ 
land United States and the Pacific, The 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers had identi¬ 
fied a reef located in San Francisco Bay 
which could be filled in for use as an air¬ 
port, and which could be accessed at 
Yerba Buena Island from the proposed 
Bay Bridge. 

Fortunately for the proponents of the 
world's fair project, their dream conven¬ 
iently meshed with the need for a new 
airport. By constructing an island intend¬ 
ed for ultimate use as an airport, the city 
could turn to the federal government for 
financial support. Further encourage¬ 
ment for the project was provided by 
the success of Chicago's "Century of 
Progress" Exposition, which opened on 
May 27, 1933 on a lakeside location in 
downtown Chicago. In two seasons (May 
27-November 12, 1933 and May 25 to 
October 31, 1934) this exposition drew 
more than 48 million visitors and gener¬ 
ated a profit for the organizers. 


The Golden Gate Exposition was officially 
organized in 1934 when a California 
non-profit corporation was established, 
headed by two prominent city leaders: 
Leland Cutler, a Republican who was the 
head of the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce; and George Creel, a 
Democrat who had run the United States 
government office of propaganda and 
censorship during World War I. Their 
exposition would not only celebrate the 
completion of the two bridges, but would 
focus attention to the potential of the 
Pacific West — a destination for tourists, 
for industrial development, a place where 
people could live a high quality way of 
life; and lastly, a gateway to Latin 
America and the Pacific Rim. 

With a plan in place, the first step was to 
prepare a site. The reef in San Francisco 
Bay was 735 acres; a decision was made 
to fill in 400 acres to serve the long-term 
objective as an airport and also the near- 
term goal of an exposition site. Work 
commenced on February 11, 1936 under 
the Army Engineers; it was completed on 
August 24, 1937. Since the Bay Bridge 
was still under construction in 1936, it 
was easy to construct a causeway to con¬ 
nect the Bay Bridge at Yerba Buena Island 
with the new landfill, now known as 
Treasure Island. The causeway was com¬ 
pleted in August 1936, 3 
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Stately palms surround the stepped-pyramid "Elephant Towers," which guard the main portal to the exposition. 
Pedestrian crossings were built over the road to ensure the safe arrival of visitors to the entrance . "Beyond the gate¬ 
way guarded from troubled atmosphere by great vertical 'baffles,' lies the magic city of this world's fair, distinctively 
new in its ' Pacific' blending of old architectures with new utility." Curt Teich Archives 7AH3880. 1937. 


Thus by the fall of 1937 the site for the 
Golden Gate International Exposition had 
been prepared. The federal government 
had invested close to $4 million in the 
effort; additional public funds amounting 
to $600,000 were used to build the 
causeway. Without this massive use of 
public monies, the exposition would not' 
have been possible. 

Since the plan behind the construction of 
Treasure Island called for a central airport 
for the entire Bay area, funds were avail¬ 
able to build a few structures on the site 
which would remain when the exposition 
closed. The future Terminal Building 
would serve temporarily as the 
Administration Building for the exposi¬ 
tion; two future airplane hangars would 
be used as the Hall of Air Transportation 
(and also the base for Pan American 
Airways' service to the Far East), and the 
Palace of Fine and Liberal Arts. 


tion buildings were constructed in nostal¬ 
gic and picturesque visions of Burma, 
Cambodia, and the ancient Mayans. 

The Roosevelt administration not only 
provided financial support for the infra¬ 
structure, but also an important architec¬ 
tural and intellectual statement in the 
Federal Pavilion. It was designed by one 
of the San Francisco Committee mem¬ 
bers, Timothy L. Pfleuger and was one of 
the few "modern" structures on the site. 
Intellectually, it contained a "Pageant of 
America," a story of how American civi¬ 
lization was created from numerous 
diverse elements. It was an impressive 
complex and occupied seven acres. 

While Treasure Island was being con¬ 
structed in San Francisco Bay, a ground¬ 
breaking ceremony took place in 1936 at 
Flushing Meadows on Long Island where 
a former rubbish dump would soon be 
transformed into the site for the "World 


of Tomorrow" — the New York World's 
Fair. The two projects proceeded simulta¬ 
neously toward completion. A compari¬ 
son of the two sites is meaningful: San 
Francisco's exposition covered 400 acres, 
with provision for parking 12,000 auto¬ 
mobiles; the New York site covered more 
than 1,200 acres, with parking for 35,000 
cars. 

Both events remained open for two sea¬ 
sons in an attempt to recover the huge 
investments which had been made. San 
Francisco's first season was several 
months longer than that of New York and 
its second season was shorter (it closed 
on September 29, 1940). While New 
York was able to attract 45 million visitors 
in the two seasons, San Francisco had 
only approximately 17 million. Neither 
fair was successful financially. 

By the time both fairs had closed the 
world was preoccupied with impending 
war. Treasure Island was turned into a 
temporary navy base, which became per¬ 
manent after World War II. In return, the 
Navy turned over land in San Mateo 
County — the site of the present San 
Francisco International Airport. 

While the New York World's Fair is 
remembered as one of the most impor¬ 
tant of all world's fairs, the San Francisco 
Golden Gate Exposition has fallen 
through the cracks of history. A combina¬ 
tion of factors probably accounts for this 
curious situation; the West Coast location 
precluded large attendance; the pic¬ 
turesque architecture was largely histori¬ 
cal, rather than modern; and the overall 
size and scale of the New York exposition 
simply dwarfed San Francisco. □ 


Fred Sharf is a collector, scholar, and 
author with a great interest in twentieth 
century American architecture. He is a 
resident of Chestnut Hill, MA. 


Responsibility for establishing the style 
and appearance of the buildings con¬ 
structed on the site lay with an 
Architectural Commission composed of 
five prominent San Francisco architects: 
Arthur Brown, Jr,; Lewis R Hobart; 
William G. Merchant; Timothy L. 

Pfleuger; and Ernest E. Weihe. In addi¬ 
tion to their overall design responsibility, 
each man was given one of the major 
exposition buildings to design. Since all 
five were trained in the Beaux Arts tradi¬ 
tion, their artistic outlook was historical. 

Numerous architects ultimately con¬ 
tributed to the design of the various 
buildings such as the foreign, state, 
industrial, and recreational pavilions. 
The organizers were successful in 
attracting pavilions from Latin and 
South American countries, as well as 
from Pacific Rim nations such as 
Australia, New Zealand, Japan, and 
French Indo-China. With its outlook 
toward Latin America and the Pacific, it is 
not surprising that so many of the exhibi¬ 



The Court of the Hemispheres, with its imposing gateway to the Theatre of the Sky, was at the end of a mile-long 
main esplanade. This postcard, printed two years before the opening of the exposition, claimed: "Brilliant-hued 
murais, walls in golden designs, waving banners and giant globes that reveal the continents in colored relief, will sur¬ 
round the fountains and gardens of the court." Curt Teich Archives 7AH3875. 1937. 




























LISTING OF FAIRS, 1930-1940 


1930 Antwerp: Exposition 
Internationale Coloniale, Maritime 
et cTArt Flamand Stockholm: 
Stockholm Exhibition 

Barcelona: Exposicion 
Internacional 

Liege: Exposition Internationale 
dela Grande Industrie, Science, et 
Application dArt Wallon 

Seville: Exposicion Ibero- 
Americana 

Stockholm: Stockholm Exhibition 

1931 Paris: Exposition Coloniale 
Internationale 

1933 Chicago: Century of Progress 
Exposition 

1934 Chicago: Century of Progress 
Exposition 

1935 Brussels: Exposition Universelle 
et Internationale 

San Diego: California-Pacific 
International Exposition 

1936 Dallas: Texas Centennial 
Exposition 

Fort Worth: Frontier Centennial 
Exposition 

San Diego: California-Pacific 
International Exposition 

1937 Cleveland: Great Lakes and 
International Exposition 

Paris: Exposition Internationale 
des Arts et des Techniques 
Appliques a la Vie Moaerne 

1938 Glasgow: British Empire 
Exhibition 

1939 New York: New York World's Fair 

San Francisco: Golden Gate 
International Exposition 



. W/ tH’nAji.ii Cumpany in Netv York (. tty placed an 
ortfcr with the Tmch Company far six thousand double 
postcards, t fa \his 5 YY s 7" card were six seals ■ (our 
for the Golden Gate International Exposition and two 
different views of the New York World's Fair. Curt Teich 
Archives 8A837 1938 



Arch of Triumph, Gulden Gate International Exposition. Designed by Lewis Hobart ; rendering hy Chesky BonestNI, 
I'^Uh nr 19 \7. pencil and uoumTc on tracing paper, 8 Y* x Vi; ff&fc view of the A0i through the Court of 

Lions UM* probably a preliminary design: the final &ynsruction t lifters in detail ton not m fonr.cpt. The massive 
tirr/t w,n n key wchitmural element and appeared on the cover of the official Guidebook Tor i 940. Photo courier 
of the author. 1 


1940 Chicago: American Negro 
Exposition 

New York: New York World's 
Fair 

San Francisco: Golden Gate 
International Exposition 


Bibliography 

Golden Gate International Exposition 
Official Guide Books: 1939 and 1940. 
Publications of H. S. Crocker Company, 
San Francisco, CA. 

Neuhaus, Eugen, The Art of Treasure 
Island: First-hand Impressions of the 
Architecture , Sculpture , Landscape 
Design , Color Effects , Mural Decorations , 
Illumination, and other Artistic Aspects of 
the Golden Gate International Exposition 
of 1933 University of California Press, 
Berkeley, CA: 1939. 

(Pfleuger Architects), Time and Tim 
Remembered: A Tradition of Bay Area 
Architecture. Pfleuger Architects , San 
Francisco, CA: 1985. 

Reinhardt, Richard W., Treasure Island , 
1939-1940: San Francisco's Exposition 
Years. Squarebooks Inc., Mill Valley, CA: 
1978. 


How to find it in the 
Teich Archives... 


The following subject headings from 
ihe Teich Archives' computer index 
may be searched for topics related to 
I his article: 

EXPOSITIONS/Alaska/Yukon/Pacific 
EXPOSITIONS/American (San Diego) 
EXPOSITIONS/California World's Fair 
EXPOSITIONS/Canadian National 
EXPOSITIONS/Centennial 
EXPOSITIONS/Century 21 Exposition 
EXPOSITIONS/Columoian 
EXPOSITIONS/Dallas Exposition 
EXPOSITIONS/Golden Gate 
EXPOSITIONS/Great Lakes (Cleveland) 
EXPOSITIONS/Greater Texas & Pan 
American 

EXPOSITIONS/Louisiana Purchase 
EXPOSITIONS/ Miscellaneous 
EXPOSITIONS/New York World's Fair 
EXPOSITIONS/Panama/California 
EXPOSITIONS/Panama/Pacific 
EXPOSITIONS/ Sesqui/Centennial 

CENTURY OF PROGRESS/Advertising 
CENTURY OF PROGRESS/Bird's eye 
CENTURY OF PROGRESS/Cartoon 
CENTURY OF PROGRESS/ 
"Chicagoland" view 
CENTURY OF PROGRESS/General 
view 

CENTURY OF PROGRESS/Individual 
exhibits 

CENTURY OF PROCRESS/Map 
CENTURY OF PROGRESS/Misc. 
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A CALIFORNIA ARCHITECT REDISCOVERED 
Vincent Raney 


By Frederic A. Sharf 


Vincent Gerard Raney was born in 
Loogoote, Indiana on October 17, 

1905. The town was named for his 
maternal grandfather. Vincent attended 
rhe Catholic parochial high school in 
Washington, Indiana, where he excelled 
in physics. 11 is father was a building 
contractor, and Vincent worked in 
this business during his early years. 

By the time he graduated from high 
school he had practical experience in 
managing construction projects, and 
knew that he wanted to become an 
architect. 


In 1924, he was admitted to the 
University of Indiana; but one year later 
transferred to the University of Illinois, 
which was already famous for Its depart¬ 
ments of Engineering and Architecture, 

In june of 1929 he graduated with a 
degree in Architecture. During the sum¬ 
mer of 1928 he travelled in France to 
study the great architectural monuments, 
especially medieval bridges. On his 
return he produced a study of French 
medieval bridges, illustrated with his 
own watercolor renderings, and submit¬ 
ted it to the University of Illinois 
Architecture Department in the spring 
before his graduation as an entry in the 
competition for their Ricker Prize. 

After the stock market crash in October 
1929, Raney decided to head wesl in 
Hopes of greater opportunity. He enrolled 
at the University of Arizona in Phoenix 
for post-graduate study in business and 
finance. By the spring of 193 I he was 
located in San ITanrisco, working as an 
apprentice in the architectural office of 
|ohn Linden, A drawing of a house in 
Sausalito, dated 1931, is the first known 
Raney project. 

Raney remained with Linden for about 
a year before joining a larger group of 
architects under William 1. Garren, 
A.l.A. in San Francisco. He served as 
receptionist, blueprint boy, and also 
chief draftsman for the architects who 
shared Garren's suite of offices. His firs 
known drawings for Garren are dated 
1933 . He was certified by the 
California State Board of Architectural 
Examiners in April 1934, and was 
therefore able to practice architecture 
in California on his own. He remained 


De^nt-.d by Vincent ffeney roridconfl fry Roy Coro Watanabe, 7938, 
on Way 27 f 1937 , iher? Vku no provision for restrooms or 
tfesigti a hur/din# Wiidi would combine A scenic restaurant and publi 
27 19;i ft djo[o courtesy of f.8r- author, 


unique and lengthy affiliation with 
Associated Oil was rooted in a close per¬ 
sonal relationship with their staff architect, 
Elliot Pugh, who was responsible for major 
design decisions, The offices of Associated 
Oil were only three blocks away from 
Raney’s office, and he could quickly send 
drawings over to their in-house learn of 
designers. His work for them ranged from 
cabinet doors to complete service stations. 
E le billed them on a flat fee basis, rather 
than the more usual percentage; for 
example, his records show that in April 
1952 lie supplied an entire set of design 
and construction drawings for a service 
station in Hawaii for the sum of $411.58. 


This Independent petroleum company, 
operating In a field dominated by giants, 
was rapidly expanding its network of ser¬ 
vice stations and upgrading existing sta¬ 
tions, with their distinctive Flying A logo, 
t heir rise to prominence on the West 
Coast was in large pari due to their 
emphasis on gasoline marketing. As an 
example of the architectural results, ser¬ 
vice stations had to be easily visible at 
night, so they were often constructed 
of ceramic tiles which reflected night 
lighting. Raney's work for Associated Oil 
forced him to think in terms of designing 
buildings which would be attractive and 
convenient for the customers. 


San Francisco was a good place for 
an architect to be in ibis period. The 
Golden Gate Bridge and the Bay Bridge 
had both been completed, and brought 
worldwide attention to the city. A man¬ 
made island in San Francisco Bay had 
been created to serve as the site for an 


Raney's first distinctive renderings for 
Associated were produced in 1934, anti 
initially were signed by Mas ten and Hurd; 
bul by 1935 the Associated account was 
under bis own name. Over ihe next twen¬ 
ty years this account would provide the 
steady backbone of his business. His 






International Exposition (to be later used 
as a municipal airport). And Raney's prac¬ 
tice was flourishing in June 1937 he 
had his own name fisted on the door of 
the Garren offices. 

Raney \ first notable project was associat¬ 
ed with the Golden Gate Bridge* When 
the bridge was planned, no thought had 
been given to ancillary structures that 
would provide restrooms or a place to 
enjoy the viewy, Raney's friend Russell G, 
Cone was the Resident Engineer of the 
Golden Gate Bridge and Highway District 
- the public authority responsible for man¬ 
aging both the bridge and its approach 
roads. Cone gave Raney the assignment 
of creating a building at the Toll Bridge 
Plaza on the San Francisco side which 
would Incorporate public restrooms and a 
restaurant. 1 He designed a modern circu¬ 
lar building, known as the Roundhouse 
Restaurant, which was approved in the 
autumn of 1937 and opened to the public 
on May 27, 193ft - exactly one year after 
tile opening of the bridge itself. It is still in 
use today as a gift shop with restrooms. “ 

By this time everyone in San Francisco was 
looking towards the opening of the Gulden 
Gate International Exposition in February 
1939* Raney’s visibility from the 
Roundhouse project allowed him to gain 
commissions at the exposition grounds; 
although his name does not appear in the 
Official Guide Book, his job book records 
some interesting projects. 

Raney's most prominent commission was 
his "Home of the West" (also known as 


''Sunshine House"). It was located in a very 
prominent and much-visited section called 
Homeland a large outdoor location in 
which were displayed "homes of the most 
modern type" in a garden setting. It was 
close to the I lorries and Garden Building, 
which contained numerous related exhibi¬ 
tions. It received the First Place Medal 
among the various homes erected there. 3 

The four-acre Vacation!and Building of the 
exhibition was focused on the importance 
of travel. Raney designed a Model 
Refinery for the Petroleum Exhibitors, 
whose membership sponsored the single 
larges! exhibition in the building. He also 
was responsible far an exhibit for his 
i nerd George Fddstein, owner of the 
Mission Sweater Shop in San Francisco. 

Raney sought other sorts of commissions 
and entered various competitions. He sub¬ 
mitted a design to the 1939 competition 
for a Post Office building for Burlingame, 
California. ll is a measure of his iincreased 
confidence that he decided to enter this 
competition, but he was not the winner. 

He also submitted a proposal to the City 
of SaUsalilo for redeveloping their water¬ 
front, again without success. 

Raney seemed to do better at obtaining 
business from people with whom he could 
establish a personal relationship. From all 
accounts he was a handsome, charming, 
outgoing, likable man as well as a compe¬ 
tent architect; and these aspects of his 
personality would ultimately be an impor¬ 
tant source of his success. Many of his 



Model Refinery at Golden Gate International Exposition. 
1*339. Profit? courtesy of the author. 


clients became good friends, and he con¬ 
tinued to work for them over many years. 

In 193fi Raney designed his first movie 
theater He had worked in a movie theater 
as a boy growing up in Indiana, and had 
first-hand knowledge of how such build¬ 
ings functioned. Soon theatre commissions 
became the foundation for his growing 
practice; theater owners who wanted to 
renovate or build new buildings learned 
that Raney could make their properties 
look wonderful and work well, and do it 
quickly and economically. 

During the war years Raney was able to 
keep his one-man practice alive with the¬ 
ater commissions. At the end of the war he 
quickly expanded his practice to include 
structures which would be needed in the 
suburban expansion which followed the 
war — housing developments, shopping 
centers, churches, schools, office buildings, 
factories. He prospered, and his buildings 



Associated Oil Company Service Stilsofl Designed and rendered hy Vincent Raney ca. 7935, wateredor t 
Citron lor his client, the Associated Oil Company Oil companies were mcreasinelv aware that cmaime dh 


- . 135, Over pencil, 12" x 19." Raney designed a larger, more sophisticated service 

IMm and ttm ***uri*r hr,nd **** ** a " '* ««!» brand recog- 
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can be found in cities and towns all over 
northern California. 

Raney remained in practice until 1996, 
when he was ninety-one years old. He is 
now a widower with grown children and 
grandchildren/ and at this writing he still 
lives in the house he designed for his 
family in 1950 adjacent to the campus of 
the College of Notre Dame in Belmont, 
California^. D 


NOTES 

1. Raney actually had considerable exper¬ 
ience in the design and construction 
of "comfort stations" because Associ¬ 
ated Oil, his major customer for sever¬ 
al years, had belatedly realized that its 
gas stations needed this feature in new 
and existing service areas. 

2. In the following year he also designed 
a control booth for the Toll Plaza, 
adjoining the restaurant. 

3. The house was eventually sold to a 
local resident, Frank Chisholm, who 
moved it from the exposition site and 
used it as a private residence. 

4. He had prepared a site plan for the 
college in the same year, and many 
existing buildings on the campus were 
designed by Raney. 


How to find it in the 
Teich Archives... 


The following subject headings from 
the Teich Archives' computer index 
may be searched for topics related to 
this article: 

ADVERTISING/Gas stations 

ADVERTISING, BUILDING RELATED/ 
Architectural services 

BUSINESS BUILDINGS/Architects 

INDUSTRY, OIL/C as stations 

THEATRES/Theatre 


Thank you to ah 
our Contributors 

The Friends of the Lake County Discovery 
Museum thank all members for their sup¬ 
port of the Curt Teich Postcard Archives. 
The Teich Archives is the largest public 
collection of postcards and related mate¬ 
rials in the United States, Members con- 
8 tributions aid in the ongoing effort to 


preserve the postcards and to provide the 
proper storage for new items that are 
accepted into the collection. We would 
like to especially thank the following: 

New Members 

Thomas Bliffert 
Janice Brannon 
Louis W. Brydges, Jr. 

Robert and Debby Bujnocki 
Nancy and Barry Gross 
Theresa Hudock 
David Jamrus 
Rich Juvinall 
Fay Littlefield 

Amanda and Christopher Lynch 
Mary K. Parker 
Leslie J, Rosen 

Family Plus 

Alan Calavano 
Jim Juul 

Norman Stevens 

Sustaining 

Linda Grable-Curtis 
John Monroe 
Carole and Kirby Smith 
Tim Smith 

The Century Club Memorial Acqui¬ 
sition Fund, established by postcard dealer 
and author Susan Brown Nicholson, will 
grow into an endowment from which the 
Teich Archives can extract funds to make 
purchases of postcards and related materi¬ 
als for t he collections. Donations to the 
fund begin at $100. 

In Memory of the Connecticut Post Card 
Club's departed members 
From the Connecticut Post Card Club, 

Inc. 

We would also like to thank the following 
people for their recent donations to the 
library: 

Drive-In Movie Memories: Popcorn and 
Romance Under the Stars by Don and 
Susan Sanders 

From Don and Susan Sanders 

By the Big Blue Water: Post Cards of the 
Past from South Haven, Michigan by 
Jeanette Stieve 

From the Michigan Maritime Museum 

Michael Bennett Auctions Catalog, 

March 1993 

Postcards International Auction Catalogs 
From Cynthia Elyce Rubin 

The Postcard Price Guide by J.L. 

Mashburn 
From J.L. Masburn 

Past Perfect: The Jewish Experience in 
Early 20th Century Postcards by The 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America 
From Bob Stein 

Windy City Post Card Club Newsletters 
1948 - 1966 

From the Windy City Post Card Club □ 


Support Your 
Museum — 

Shop On-line 

A community of museums in the United 
States has joined together to launch 
Shopformuseums.com. This fundraising 
portal site, developed and coordinated 
by a past museum director, is designed to 
benefit museums, zoos, aquariums, and 
botanical gardens through on-line con¬ 
sumer sales. 

The process is simple: Go to 
Shopformuseums.com where you will 
be asked to select a museum. Choose 
Lake County Discovery Museum from the 
database, enter your e-mail address and 
password, click on a merchant, make a 
purchase, and the resL is automatic. You 
may choose from more than 125 mer¬ 
chants offering you a variety of brand- 
name products from: Lands' End, Martha 
Stewart, Hallmark, Office Max, 
Flowers.com, Sharper Image, National 
Geographic, Chef's Catalog, Border's, 
Britannica, Hickory Farms, Warner 
Brothers, and many more. 

The Lake County Discovery Museum will 
receive donations quarterly. Donations 
will be paid to the museum by the partic¬ 
ipating merchants as a percentage of sales 
generated from this site. Percentages are 
listed on the Shopformuseums.com 
Shopping Directory and vary from two to 
seven percent of each transaction. 

According to the American Association of 
Museums, "adequate support for museum 
operations is the foundation upon which 
the future of any museum is built. 
Although major gifts are most often 
donated for capital projects or endow¬ 
ments, the fiscal health of museums 
depends on contributions for general 
operating support. This type of support is 
often overlooked; we seldom see major 
social events organized to raise money 
for museum operations. Yet it is this 
operating support that keeps the museum 
doors open and their staffs paid." 

Please visit www.shopformuseums.com 

or call the Lake County Discovery 
Museum at 847-968-3400 for further 
information. □ 


Editor's note to the reader: 

In Volume 11, Number 3 /4 
the credit line in the caption 
for the cover photograph and 
for that on page 2 should 
have read: "Photograph by 
Ellis-Sawyer." 








The Standard Oil Tower to the Sun in the Piaza de America was a "beautiful edifice of Mayan Architecture dedicated to the Western National Parks." The 108-foot tower was visible 
rom almost every point in the California-Pacific International Exfiodtion, also catted America's Exposition. The tower was divided into quadrants - the two in front were circular and the 
back two were square. A glass panel in the middle of each quadrant bore the Standard Oil name. Curt Teich Archives 5AH1147 1935. 
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CALIFORNIA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 


By Richard W. Amero 


Of the five expositions held in the United 
States in the 1930s, the one in San Diego 
was the most; distinct in appearance. 
Unlike expositions in Chicago, Dallas, 

San Francisco, and New York City, the 
San Diego Exposition used the Spanish- 
Colonial Revival Style buildings remaining 
from the 1915-16 Panama-Califorma 
(Inleinational) Exposition, Buildings 
added by architect Richard Requa intro 
d u ced 11ie I r n ear a nt I strea m I i nod a d a pta- 
tions of other fairs. While the antiseptic 
newness and extraordinary lighting of 
[930s buildings provided a vision of 
change, in San Diego the fairytale 
Spanish-Colonial city, created for the 
1915-16 fair, struck the spellbinding note. 

Bertram Goodhue, master architect of the 
1915-1 & San Diego Exposition had urged 
that tiice temporary buildings on Balboa 
Park's main avenue, El Prado, be torn 
down. Caught by the allure of the theatri¬ 
cal palaces, San Diego's citizens scorned 
this advice. With the assistance of money 
from the federal government, they 
patched up the plaster palaces in 1922 
and 1933. The yield of I his persistence 
was the presence of spacious exhibit 
buildings in Balboa Park, in August 1933, 
Frank Prugan, a former representative for 
llie Scripps-Howard newspaper chain, 


came to San Diego looking for a new 
start. He visited the renovated El Prado, 
recognized the potential of the buildings, 
and persuaded local businessmen to 
use them as the nucleus for a second 
exposition. 

Chicago's 1933-34 Century of Progress 
Exposition was in its final year. Many of its 
exhibits could he transported easily to San 
Diego, In the midst of the Great Depres¬ 
sion, the exposition's displays of consumer 
goods and mechanical inventions nour¬ 
ished the hope of a Golden Tomorrow in 
a people who were down but not out. 
Also, the Chicago Exposition's ability to 
finance itself through the sale of admis¬ 
sion tickets and exhibit space showed San 
Diego the task of holding an exposition 
was not the hurdle doubters had made it 
out to be. 

Oscar Cotton, chairman of a committee 
to raise subscriptions, proclaimed the San 
Diego Exposition to be a panacea: 

It is within our power to transform San 
Diego from one of the darkest to one 
of the whitest spots on the business 
map of the United States. The holding 
of this Exposition is the first and fore¬ 
most link in the biggest chain that ever 
pulled a community out of the mire. 


In September 1934, two months after the 
exposition had incorporated, a goal of 
$700,000 had been reached. This 
amount included $650,000 in public 
subscriptions and $50,000 to be allo¬ 
cated by the City of San Diego for park 
improvements. Plans were now reali¬ 
ties. By the end of December, alter¬ 
ations had been made on older build¬ 
ings along El Prado and a start made on 
the House of Pacific Relations. 

Construction of new palaces began in 
January 1935. During the penultimate 
phase; in March and April, as many as 
2,700 workers in three eight-hour sh ifts 
rushed the project to completion. 
Approximately sixty-five percent of the 
workers were relief workers whose 
wages were paid by the federal govern¬ 
ment, and the balance were employees 
of private construction firms. They pre¬ 
pared foundations for the Palace of 
Electricity and Varied Industries, the 
Ford, and other buildings before the 
final plans for the buildings had been 
prepared. When it became evident that 
relief workers could not complete the 
project in the three months available, a 
time that became more frantic as last- 
minute orders for buildings came in, 

Requa was compelled to hire private 
contractors. g 



















EXPOSITION ARCHITECTURE 


In the I lollywood Hall of Earner Building, 
north of the California State Building, 
studio sets, stage lights, and mementos of 
Mary Pickford's stage cuds and Charlie 
Chaplin's exaggerated shoes gol visitors in 
a receptive mood for the showing of films 
s p I i ced | ()gel he r fro m see n es t > f a I red dy- 
made movies. 


Most of the 1935 buildings were not in 
Requa's trademark vernacular style. He 
wrote that they were extensions of 
Bertram Goodhue's work for the first 
exposition. Since Goodhue had concen¬ 
trated on seven tee nth-century Spanish- 
Colonial architecture, Requa would relate 
pre-Columbian Indian buildings and tem¬ 
ples in the Southwest and Mexico to the 
modem era. A model existed in the earth 
colors, rounded contours, projecting vigas, 
and flat roof of (he 1915 New Mexico 
Building. Requa, or his assistant Louis 
Bodmer, adapted features from this 
Pueblo-style building to the Hollywood 
Hall of Fame (today Palisades Building) 
and the Palisades Cafe (today no more). 
Since these buildings were a few steps 
from the New Mexico Building, It seemed 
appropriate to group them together in an 
identical style. 

Requa did not leave the New Mexico 
Building unscathed. To adapt it to the pur¬ 
poses of a Palace of Education, he added 
an exhibit room in the back, closed and 
roofed an open-air patio, and affixed an 
awkward gable to the skylight above the 
enclosed patio. 

To bring buildings in the Palisades into 
conformity, however different their styles, 
Requa planted ferns and cycacis at their 
base, which contradicted the desert origins 
and earth form outlines of the Pueblo-style 
Palace of Education, Hollywood Hall of 
Fame, and Palisades Cafe. Despite 
attempts to harmonize buildings in the 
Palisades, the progression from pre- 
Columbian to modern architecture was 
awkward. 

Most people thought the circular Ford 
Building, at the south axis of the Plaza de 
America, was the exposition's architectural 
wonder. Often described as a giant wash¬ 
ing machine, Walter Dorwln Teague 
designed the ninety-foot tower on the 
front of the building to look like a gear¬ 
wheel on its side. A fountain inside the 


The Ford Exposition Building was located at the south axis of the Plaze de America. The ninety-foot tower was often 
tlewribed as a giant washing machine, To the left of the tower is the Ford Music Bowi where symphonic, choral , and 
10 organ music were presented for die enjoyment of visitors. Curt fetch Archives 5AH1150. 1935. 


Gold Gulch occupied a canyon between 
the model homes behind the Pa face of 
Better Housing and Pepper Grove, near 
today's horse stables for the San Diego 
Police Department. Here unpainted 
shacks, an iron-barred bank, a Chinese 
restaurant and laundry, a dance and 
music hall, a sign before a brown shack 
reading "Gold Gulch Planter - I in Coffins 


AMERICA'S EXPOSITION, 5*M Ell EGO, CALIFORNIA 


PATIO, HOUSE OF HOSPITALITY 


AMERICA'S EXPOSITION, SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


The House of I hspitaiily, on the southeast side of the Plaza del Pacifica, was operated by a women's committee , 
which contribute*} money for renovating the building and buying furniture and equipment. Visiting dignitaries were 
lecefoeil and entertained here. Curt Teich Archives 5AH 1236. 1935. 


patio of I he Ford Building's circular exhibit 
nail behind the rotunda was designed to 
look like the Ford V-8 emblem. 

The 108-foot Standard Oil Tower of the 
Sun, on the other end of the Plaza de 
America from the Ford Building, soared 
upward. The cleanly articulated geometric 
designs on the tower were Art Deco in 
style. While they resembled the dynamic 
Mixtec relief found on the Place of the 
Dead in Mitla, Mexico, the ornament was 
not based on historical prototypes. Unlike 
the Place of the Dead where repeating 
patterns emphasize horizontality and man¬ 
ifest poise, contrasting designs on the 
tower emphasized verticality and manifest¬ 
ed tension. The tower was divider! into 
quadrants, two in front being circular, lwo 
in back being square. A glass panel, in the 
middle of each quadrant, running from 
top to bottom, bore the name Standard 
Oil. 

Requa's most pleasing contributions to 
Balboa Park were the Gardens of the Casa 
del Rey Moro, styled after the garden of 


the same name in Rond a, Andalusia, the 
Alcazar Garden, styled after the garden in 
Seville, and the patio in the House of 
Hospitality, styled after the patio of the 
Regional Museum in Guadalajara, Mexico. 
While the originals are larger and more 
dramatic, (heir copies hi neatly in lhe park. 

EXPOSITION EXHIBITS 

A women's committee acted as hostesses 
in the House of Hospitality (the 1915 
Foreign Arts Building) on the southeast side 
of the Plaza del Pacifico. Having negotiat¬ 
ed an understanding that they would con¬ 
tinue to operate the building after the 
exposition, the women formed the I louse 
of Hospitality Association and contributed 
$3,500 for the building's rehabilitation and 
$8,845 for furniture and equipment. 

Female college students in the Palace of 
Food and Beverages (the 1915 Varied 
Industries and Food Products Building) 
sold Scottish scones made by Fisher 
Flouring Company at five cents a piece. 
They slit the scones down the side and 
filled them with raspberry jam and butter. 
The Coca Cola Company, in the same 
building, mixed carbonated water with 
syrup and put the mixture in bottles with 
caps at a rate of thirty bottles per minute. 
New Sea Island Sugar Company sold 
lemonade at ten cents a glass and 
showed films of its cane fields and 
refineries in the Hawaiian Islands. 











This semi-tropical nook was described on the postcard 
as, "a typical architectural gem in an incomparable 
beautiful garden setting - Balboa Park - with a glimpse 
of the Palace of Foods and Beverages." Curt Teich 
Archives 5AH597. 1935. 

Made to Order," and a dummy suspended 
In midair from a hangtown tree recreated 
the atmosphere of a mining town in the 
Days of '49. Barkers lured ''drugstore cow¬ 
boys" to a "shootin' gallery/ where, if they 
were lucky they could put out the lights 
everywhere in the Gulch by hitting the 
bull's-eye. 

A colony of about filiy nudists read books, 
played handball and ate vegetables in Zoro 
Garden, at the northern tip of Gold Gulch. 
Patrons of the Gulch were quick at finding 
knotholes in the wood fence between the 
two attractions. Compared to "Gold Gulch 
Gertie," who was arrested for impersonat¬ 
ing Lady Godiva, and to dancers along the 
Midway the nudists wore models of deco¬ 
rum. Chief of Police George Sears saw that 
the women wore brassieres and G-strings. 
The men, who were pasl their prime, had 
long beards and wore trunks. The fair's 
most popular attractions were the Ford 
Building and the Midway, These appealed 
to the desire to be master of machinery 
and the desire to be entertained* It. look 
visitors two and one-half hours to move 
around the Ford exhibits if they followed 
the lectures one after the other. 

A Midget City and a farm with midget 
cows, pigs and grain, along she west side of 
the Midway led other concessions in the 
number of visitors. More than 100 "little 
people" worked and played. Robert 
Ripley’s "Believe It Or Not" offered a four¬ 
legged gil l, a girl without arms and legs, 
and a man immune to fire. A judge fined 
the manager of the Ripley exhibit $150 for 
showing defprmed people in violation of a 
California penal code. 

Exposition visitors rented roller chairs oper¬ 
ated by college students by the hour or by 
the day, These covered all parts of the fair 
and zoo and went inside some of the 
buildings. Approximately 4,784,811 peo¬ 
ple attended the fair in 1935, which was 
not the attendance of 10 million officials 
had predicted. The exposition had a sur¬ 
plus of $3 15,833 in the black and another 


$75,000 in reserve for restoration of the 
park. If the exposition had ended in 1935, 
as planned, subscribers would have 
received a sixty percent refund. But the 
directors decided to continue it in 1936 
after receiving promises of support from 
Chambers of Commerce, transportation 
companies, merchants' associations, and 
hotel men. 

THE SECOND SEASON 
In the interim between first and second 
seasons, directors decided changes were in 
order. As Gold Gulch and Lhe Midway — 
the most popular attractions at the 
exposition — were considered too risque 
for families, they were abandoned, The 
directors did not renew Richard Requa's 
contract. Instead I hey chose his assistant 
Louis Bodmer to be supervising architect. 
Bodmer embellished the grounds with 
modeme motifs that clashed with its 
Spanish-Revival character. The most glaring 
of these was his design of an antiseptic anti 
orderly one-ha If mile Amusement Zone to 
replace the honky-tonk Midway of 1935. 
Streamlined buildings surrounded a rectan¬ 
gular plaza planted with grass and flowers, 
with a Fountain of Youth at the end of a 
longitudinal axis. Miles of fluorescent neon 
Eubsng tied buildtngs toge11icr. A "Days of 
'49 Stockade," with dining hall and aance 
floor, across the northern end of the plaza, 
replaced the notorious Gold Gulch. The 
Infamous "Gold Gulch Gertie" was, howev¬ 
er, nowhere to be seen. 

in pi ace of M i dge t V i I! a ge, va ude v i I te 
impresarios fan chon and Marco managed 
a Mickey Mouse Circus. Midgets had full- 
size elephants as playmates and dinner 
gu ests, I n 11 Da rise Fo II I es, "ana Ih e r Fa n ch on 
and Marco enterprise, chorus girls sang 
and danced. Finally, tn "Hollywood 
Secrets," a third Fan chon and Marco con¬ 
cession, talkies were made and the secrets 
of synchronizing sound tracks with move¬ 
ments revealed. John Hix operated 
"Strange as It Seems/' a tamer version of 
Ripley's gruesome ' Believe It Or Nol." 
Other concessions included a Temple of 
Mystery, where a magician did sleight of 
hand tricks, and merry-go-rounds, slides, 
and a loop-the-loop plane. 


The Ford Motor Company and other 
exhibitors left to take part in the Texas 
Centennial in Dallas. .Ford continued to 
sponsor the picturesque "Roads of the 
Pacific" and concerts in the Ford Bowl by 
the San Diego and l.os Angeles 
Symphonies. It sent pieces from the 
Dearborn Museum to replace pieces sent 
to Dallas. The Santa Fe and the Southern 
Pacific Railroad Companies replaced the 
Ford Company as the main exhibitors in 
the renamed Palace of Transportation. 

Managing director Dailard tried to put zip 
back into the exposition by signing up fan 
and bubble dancer Sally Rand the sensa¬ 
tion of Chicago's Century of Progress 
Exposition. She danced two shows daily in 
the Palace of Entertainment, two in the 
evening in the Plaza del Pacifico, and 
shows as requested in the Cafe of the 
World, on the northeast side of the Plaza 
del Pacifico. Sally refused to visit the nud¬ 
ists claiming her dance was an art form 
that suggested flight and idealized the 
human body. Sally must have taken a peek 
at the nudists when no one was looking, 
for she opened a nude show of her own at 
the 1936 Frontier Exposition in Fort Worth 
and the 1939 Golden Gate International 
Exposition in San Francisco. 

THE EXPOSITION CLOSES 
Final accounting for the 1936 season 
showed an attendance of 2,004,000 and a 
treasury of $44,000. Subscribers received a 
five percent return on their investment; as 
most expositions lose money, the 1935-36 
Exposition should be considered a nominal 
success. In its 377 days of operation, the 
exposition attracted 7,220,000 visitors as 
compared to an estimated 13,200,000 
who visited the Dallas Exposition in 1936- 
37 and the 46,769,277 who visited the 
Chicago Exposition in 1933-34. The visitors 
brought $100,000 a day to San Diego, or 
a grand total of $37,700,000. 

The 1935-36 Exposition contributed to 
the phantasmagoria along El Prado and in 
the Palisades. After the electric lights 



The Hollywood Motion Picture Hall of Fame contained a collection of mementos and exhibits, from the earliest 
motion picture productions to the very latest. Curt Teich Archives 5AH1151. 1935. 11 














on the buildings were turned off and the 
attractions dimmed/ these sections 
entered a period of decline. Tenants 
proved unreliable and buildings deteri¬ 
orated, The occupation of the exposition 
tract by the U.5. Naval Hospital during 
World War II postponed the disposition 
of molclering exposition buildings, McjsI 
San Diegans dung to the memory of a 
glamorous architectural complex, but 
efforts to restore the building were halt¬ 
ing and feeble. 

A Balboa Park Protective Association/ 
formed to combat the demolition of 
these buildings/ gave way in 1967 to the 
creation of the Committee of One 
Hundred. The committee persuaded the 
Historic Preservation Division of the 
National Park Service to list El Prado and 
the Palisades Exposition buildings as com¬ 
ponents of a National I list eric Landmark 
in 1970. Other successes are the renova¬ 
tion of the Spreckels Organ Pavilion, the 
construction of arcades on the Prado side 
of the Timken Gallery, the rebuilding of 
the House of Charm (the 1915 Indian 
Arts Building), and the rebuilding of the 
House of Hospitality (S he 1915 Foreign 
and Domestic Arts Building). 

Nothing in San Diego has equaled the 
expositions of 1915-16 and 1935-36. 
Nevertheless, gatherings at Christmas on 
El Prado and on Earth Day when people 
from San Diego come to Balboa Park to 
enjoy themselves - without impediment 
of automobiles - are times when Balboa 
Park brings the excitement of its best days 
into its present. □ 


Richard W. Amero is a native of 
Gloucester, Massachusetts. He retired from 
a forty-yeat* employment with the San 
Diego Gas & Electric Company in 1992. 
He has written numerous articles on 
environmental and historical subjects and 
on Spanish and Mexican art for the San 
Oiego Union-Tribune and the Los Angeles 
Iimes (San Diego edition). 


How to find it in the 
Teich Archives... 


The following subject headings from 
the Teich Archives' computer Index 
may be searched for topics related to 
this article: 

See page 5 for headings 


An anonymous donor made it possible 
for this issue of Image File to be printed 
i n color. S]}onsors a re being soughl for 
future Issues. Please call the Archives at 
12 847-968-3381 for more information. 


You'll Wish You Were Here 

By Debra Gust 



Winners of PACE 2001 (left to 
rightl First p/attr, "B/ue 
SnnkefBaby;" second place , 
Uundcjn 65-2; n third place, 
"Marie." 


A total of thirty-six designs were chosen 
from nearly two hundred entries. Twelve 
of these original works will be printed as 
a set of reproduction postcards and sold 
as a fundraiser for the Lake County 
Discovery Museum. Many mediums are 
represented in this eclectic group of tiny 
art works. An exquisite miniature tapestry 
of a Nereid riding a bull, woven by New 
York artist, Archie Brennan, is an actual 
postcard sent through the mail and post¬ 
marked in New York City. Chicago artist, 
Doug Travis, used latex and photography 
to create a haunting portrait of ‘"Marie." 
Digitally produced images of swirling sun¬ 
flowers grace the postcard design of 
Washington, DC artist, Pat Story, 

Judging took place at the Lake County 
Discovery Museum on January 16th. 
There were two judges for the competi¬ 
tion, William Drendel and Tod 
Swormstedt. Bill Drendel is a book artist 
and designer whose work tends to the 
very nonKraditional. He teaches work¬ 


works of art present an exciting mix of 
styles and themes. This exhibit will 
remain at the Lake County Discovery 
Museum through June 2001. 

Return To Sender: The Columbia Postcard 
Project will open at the l ake County 
Discovery Museum in early July, This 
exhibition documents a yearlong visual 
conversation between fourteen 
Columbia, South Carolina artists. The 
exhibition is on loan from the South 
Carolina State Museum and will run 
through October 2001. □ 


It will be a summer of postcard art at the 
Lake County Discovery Museum. Postcard 
Art Competition/Exhibition 2001 (PACE 
2001) opened in April along with its com¬ 
panion exhibit, The An is in the Lards II, 
which will run through June 2001. Then 
opening in early July is Return to Sender: 
The Columbia Postcard Project. 

PACE is a compel ition open to artists, 
eighteen years and older, working in any 
medium. Original artwork must be submil¬ 
ted in a 4 S 'XG" postcard size, and is judged 
on creativity, content, technical expertise, 
and reproducibility as a postcard. 


shops throughout the country and his 
work is in many important collections 
both here and abroad. He is the Director 
of Columbia Colleges Book and Paper 
Arts Center In Chicago. Tod Swormstedt 
is president of the National Signs of the 
Times Museum, a not-for-profit corpora¬ 
tion he founded in 1999. He has twenty- 
five years experience in trade publishing, 
most recently serving as publisher of 5T 
Publications. He has a personal collection 
of Florida-themed “tacky- postcards, as 
well as pictorial map postcards, the latter 
of which he writes to himself as a docu¬ 
ment of his travels in the US and abroad. 
PACE 2001 opened at the lake County 
Discovery Museum on April 20 with an 
artist's reception and awards ceremony. 
The exhibit will travel on to She Columbia 
Center for Book and Paper Arts in 
Chicago, McHenry County College Art 
Gallery, and other locations around the 
state of Illinois throughout the year. 


The Art is in the Cards 
ll is an invitational 
exhibit which showcas¬ 
es the postcard-sized 
work of thirty-three 
artists who have been 
part of the previous 
three PACE exhibitions. 
Over one hundred 










NEW ACQUISITIONS: 

BRIDGE AHOY 


By Emily Price 

The Curt Teich Postcard Archives recently 
received a donation of seven postcards 
depicting the opening of the San 
Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge in 1936. 
The dono^ Ralph Salle of Lake Zurich/ 
Illinois/ bought the cards as a ten-year-old 
boy. Salle traveled across the country with 
his father who worked for the Milwaukee 
Railroad/ collecting memorabilia of the 
places he visited. Now 74, he wanted to 
donate his Bay Bridge postcards to an 
institution that could/ in his words, "find a 
good use for them." The postcards will be 
a valuable resource for researchers inter¬ 
ested in understanding America during this 
defining moment in the country's history. 

America in the early 1930s was caught in 
a downward spiral. After the stock market 
crashed in 1929, consumers lost confi¬ 
dence and reduced their spending; busi¬ 
nesses responded by reducing production 
and laying off workers. In order to 
improve public morale and inject vitality 
back into the paralyzed economy. 
President Herbert Hoover investigated the 
possibility of large-scale public works pro¬ 
jects. Building a bridge across the San 
Francisco-Oakland Bay would boost 
California's industries and create new 
jobs. Perhaps more important, it would 
provide a visible symbol of the country's 
ability to transcend its hard times, and 
create something superlative. 

In 1924, engineers determined that 
the danger of earthquakes and the 
difficulty of finding a solid anchorage on 
the muddy floor of the San rrancisco- 
Oakiand Bay made building a bridge 
impractical. In light of the pressing need 
for such a project, the president and 
the governor of California set up the 
Hoover-Young Bay Bridge Commission to 
investigate the situation again. The 
Commission concluded in 1929 that a 
bridge was not only necessary to the 
development of the area, but also eco¬ 
nomically and practically feasible. The 
project engineers recognized, however, 
that overcoming the difficulties mentioned 
in the 1924 report would require new 
technology. The innovations necessary for 
the construction would make the bridge 


PACE 2001 For Sale 

The twelve PACE 2001 designs, as well 
as the sets from PACE '95, PACE '97, 
and PACE '99, are available from the 
Curt Teich Postcard Archives. The pro¬ 
ceeds benefit the Teich Archives. For 
more information, call the Archives at 
847-968-3381 or visit the Web site at 
www.co.lake.il.us/forest/ctpa.htm. 


world famous, a marvel of engineering for 
its time. 

Ralph Salle's postairds, printed in 1936, 
the year the bridge opened to traffic, 
emphasize these technological break¬ 
throughs and the sheer magnitude of the 
seven-year project. The images on the 
postcards either position viewers above 
the bridge, letting them take in the entire 
span, or on the bridge's upper deck, 
dwarfing them with the bridge's incredible 
size. The captions reinforce this sense of 
pride and awe, putting the bridge's immen¬ 
sity into terms that readers could under¬ 
stand and find marvelous. 

The bridge was built in three parts: the 
western span be tween San Francisco and 
Verba Buena Island, ihe tunnel through 
die island, and the eastern span between 
the island and Oakland. One postcard 
shows I he western span stretching away 
from the viewer its line Impossibly long 
and delicate. On another card, hundreds 
of airs stream onto the upper deck's six 
lanes of traffic. The bridge arcs up and the 
cars disappear into the distance; behind 
them, the skyscrapers of San Francisco 



One of the Pan American Airways Flying Clippers head¬ 
ing out over the bridge. Curt Teich Archives. 1936. 

loom through the mist. A third card is a 
tribute lo the ingenuity of the bridge's 
design. Orderly rows of vehicles pour 
onto the slowly winding approaches that 
stretch over the San Francisco docks The 
cars become tiny black specks as they 
move toward the island. The overall effect 
of these aerial shots is to porlray the 
bridge as a vital organism, in daily use 
and teeming with life. 

A fourth postcard is a study of new 
advances in transportation. The card 



fadf (t)MY of f he San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge stands 
more than 700 feet high from the base of its pier or? the 
floor of she hay to its tip. Curt fetch Archives. 1936. 


shows one of the Pan-American Flying 
Clippers, en route to Manila by way of 
Honolulu, soaring over the bridge. The 
plane is positioned perpendicularly to the 
line of the bridge, while a huge boat cross¬ 
es underneath the bridge at a different 
a n gl e. These st ro ng f i n ea r j uxtaposi ti o ns 
seem to express humankind's power to tra¬ 
verse the world at will. 

The remaining three cards show close-ups 
of the bridge's architectural details. One 
positions viewers at the bridge's deck level, 
with a cavalcade of motorcycles and cars 
coming towards them out of the mouth of 
the Yerba Buena tunnel. Straight up the 
middle of the picture soars one of ri te cen¬ 
tral towers, looking as mighty as a medieval 
fortress. The card emphasizes the simple, 
powerful lines of the lower and cables, and 
the bridge's enormity in comparison to the 
vehicles that use it. Another postcard 
shows the center anchorage where the two 
sections of the western span were joined. 

I he viewers look up through the towers 
risi ng majestrca11 y above; everythi ng is 
s h E ny a n d sym me t ri ca I. Th e I i n a J postcard 
positions viewers inside the Verba Buena 
Funnel, looking out towards San Francisco. 
Again, the picture is completely framed 
within the nu 1 ft environment: the perfect 
arch of the tunnel surrounds the straight 
rows of lights, the precise curve of the 
c ables, and the grand towers receding into 
the distance, these close-up postcards 
overwhelm viewers with the bridge's sheer 
size. They seem to reassure viewers that 
although their troubles loomed Large, 
American Industry could produce some¬ 
thing even larger. Looking at these post¬ 
cards, Americans could once more have 
confidence in their country's economy. 

Confidence in the bridge's ability to pay for 
itself was justified. The complex engineer- 
i n g cos I $77.6 million, the greatest ex pen - 
dlture of funds for a single structure In 
known history to that date. To finance this 
incredible project, Hoover approved the 
purchase of revenue bonds by the Federal 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, and 
rhe California .5tale Gas Ta x fund tc m ned 
the project $8 million. Amazingly, both 
sums were repaid within twenty years from 
the bridge's opening from toll revenues 
alone. Nine million vehicles — three mil¬ 
lion more than had been expected — used 
the bridge in its first year of operation. 

The building of the Bay Bridge broke many 
records, and the postcards' captions detail 13 








This aerial view shows San Francisco approachesWest 
Bay Crossing, and in the background. East Bay 
Crossing and Berkeley Hills. Curl Tefch Archives. 7936. 

the superlatives to eager readers. Three 
years in construction, the bridge used 
200,000 Ions of steel (eighteen percent 
of all the steel fabricated in the U.S. in 
1933) and one million cubic yards of 
concrete (enough to rebuild downtown 
$an Francisco), building each of its two 
towers had been a construction job 
equivalent to building a sixty-story sky¬ 
scraper. The bridge's foundations extend¬ 
ed to record-breaking depths, 242 and 
200 feet below water, each using more 
concrete than had been used in the 
Empire State Building. At eight and one- 
quarter miles, it was the longest bridge 
ever built, three limes as long as the Firth 
of Forth Bridge in Scotland, which had 
previously held the record. 


How to find it in the 
Teich Archives... 


The following subject headings from 
the Teich Archives’ computer index 
may be searched for topics related to 
this article: 

BRIDGES/Aqueducts 

B Rl DG ES/Causeways 

BRIDGES/Construction 

BRIDGES/Covered 

BRIDGES/Draw, lift 

BRIDGES/Foot 

BRIDCES/Miscellaneous 

BRIDGES/Spanning 

BRIDGES/Suspension 

BRIDGES/Swinging — turns in water 

BRIDGES/Tunnels 

BRIDGES/Unusual 

BRIDGES/Viaducts 


In 1936, ten-year-old Ralph Salle chose 
these images to remember his trip to San 
Francisco. Back home in Lake Zurich, he 
could look al his postcards and remember 
lhe strength and beauty ot America's 
record-breaking bridge. By buying these 
postcards, people secured visual evidence 
thal perhaps their country wasn't doing al! 
that bad. The postcards preserve a mom¬ 
ent in Lime when Americans looked past 
iheir troubles and saw the greatness they 

were capable of achieving. □ 


Emily Price is the Teich Archives 
Graduate Intern. She majored in 
Anthropology and Medieval and Early 
Modern Studies at Grinnell College in 
Iowa. After her internship, Emily plans on 
studying Medieval Archaeology at York 
University in Great Britain. 

2001 Directory 
Now Available 

The Curt Teich Postcard Archives is proud 
to announce the publication of the 2001 
Directory of Postcard Holdings in Public 
Museums, Archives, and Libraries. This 
year's Directory, the third edition, lists 
eighty-seven public institutions in the 
United States and Canada that hold post¬ 
card collections available for public 
research. For the first time this year, the 
Directory includes several purely virtual 
collections, available on the internet and 
sponsored by public institutions- To order 
the 2001 Directory, please send $20 plus 
$4.50 postage and handling to: 


INDICIA 

Images from the Curt Teich Archives are 
included as illustrations in many and 
varied publications. Indicia is an annotat¬ 
ed "booklist" of recent publications and 
exhibitions in which Teich Archives images 
appear. 

□ Past Perfect; The Jewish Experience in 
Early 20th Century Postcards , exhibi¬ 
tion at the Sperms Institute of Jewish 
Studies, Chicago. March 11 - August 
26, 2001. 

Long before technology would make 
instant communication possible, 
postcards were the e-mail or phone 
call of their day. From the turn of the 
last century, the practice of sending 
postcards to friends and family 
around the globe had become all 
the rage. For Jewish people in partic¬ 
ular, this popular pastime offered a 
viable opportunity to shape a new 
identity for the twentieth century. 

A veritable love affair with postcards 
began to bloom in America when 
they became commercially popular 
after the 1893 World's Columbian 
Exposition in Chicago. Advances in 
modern photographic and printing 
techniques at the time facilitated the 
production of the postcard, offering 
the public an inventive and inexpen¬ 
sive way to feed their growing desire 
to quickly communicate with one 
another. 



2001 Directory of Postcard Holdings 
Lake County Discovery Museum 
27277 Forest Preserve Drive 
Wauconda, IL 60084 

Checks, money orders, and institutional 
purchase orders are accepted. Credit 
card orders can also be taken; please 
call (847) 968-3381 or email 
teicharchives@co.lake.il.us for more 
information. □ 


The practice of sending, receiving, 
and collecting postcards had 
become frenetic, prompting some to 
refer to this time ns the "postcard 
craze." Picture postcards manufac¬ 
tured in Europe and the U.S. por¬ 
trayed every conceivable ac tivity 
and interest, from weighty to whim¬ 
sical. Subjects of Jewish interest 
ranged from religious themes such 
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as rituals, holidays and customs, to 
issues of immigration, ethnicity, polit¬ 
ical leaders, religious scholars, and 
even romance. 

With great waves of Jews fleeing per¬ 
secution in Europe, postcards explor¬ 
ing immigration to America and then 
Palestine were in great demand. 
These cards chronicle the first Jewish 
depictions of themselves intended 
for mass market. The images were 
intended both to shape the percep¬ 
tion of Jews to others, as well as to 
reinforce their identity upon them¬ 
selves as new immigrants. 

In some instances, actors were used 
to stage idealized scenes of Jewish 
holidays and family celebrations. In 
an attempt to appeal to more than 
one customer base, photographic 
scenes were adapted using a simple 
change of clothing, for example, to 
look more "Old World" in some, and 
more "New World" in others. 

The popularity of these cards 
impelled some manufacturers to 
respond to the growing demand by 
altering a card's original secular mes¬ 
sage to one that was specifically 
Jewish. Examples of these include 
cards decorated with hearts and 
flowers for Valentine's Day that were 
later transformed into Jewish New 
Year's cards, by substituting English 
inscriptions for Yiddish or Hebrew. 

The core of the Past Perfect: The 
Jewish Experience in Early 20th 
Century Postcards exhibition consists 
of 100 postcards from the library of 
the Jewish Theological Seminary in 
New York, supplemented with 400 
images from private collections and 
the Spertus Museum collection. A 
circa 1917 Russian postcard album 
[see Image File , volume 7, number 2] 
as well as photographs and postcards 
are on loan from the Teich Archives 
for the exhibition. 

An exhibition catalog published by 
the Jewish Theological Seminary is 
available from the Spertus Institute. 
Katherine Hamilton-Smith, Curator 
of the Teich Archives, will be lectur¬ 
ing on postcards at the Spertus 
Institute on May 16 at 6 p.m. 

For more information about the 
exhibition or lecture, call the Spertus 
Institute at (312) 322-1747 or visit 
the Web site at www.spertus.edu. 

□ Bruce Handy, "Blast from the Past," 
Vanity Fair (February 2001) 92-96. 

With George Clooney's recent 
remake of Fail Safe and the release 


of Thirteen Days , starring Kevin 
Costner, about the Cuban missile cri¬ 
sis, this article asks if American soci¬ 
ety is indulging in a perverse nostal¬ 
gia for Cold War cliffhangers, mush¬ 
room clouds, and mutually assured 
destruction. A 1955 Teich Archives 
postcard for Atomic Fire Ball candy, 
"with the red hot flavor," is used to 
illustrate the article. 

□ 2007 Calendar for Brooks Pharmacy 

Brooks Pharmacy is a New England- 
based company with 250 stores 
in several New England states. The 
company's 2001 calendar, called "A 
New England Scrapbook," features 
historical information on the six 
states in which Brooks has stores: 
Massachusetts, Maine, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, Vermont, and New 
Hampshire. Two Teich Archives post¬ 
cards add to the scrapbook feel of 
the calendar presentation, one of a 
giant potato from Maine and one of 
turn-of-the-century Harvard 
University co-eds. 

□ Paul Lukas, "Time Travel," Money 
(November 2000) 197-199. 

Paul Lukas, who admits in this article 
that history didn't interest him much 
in high school or college, finds that 
travel has changed all that. Touring 
America, he has discovered that his¬ 
torical markers serve as reminders 
that extraordinary things happen in 
ordinary places. 

Lukas uses as an example the spot in 
upstate New York where Theodore 
Roosevelt received the message that 
President McKinley, who had been 
shot by an anarchist eight days earli¬ 
er, was dead. It is one thing to read 
about an event such as this in a his¬ 
tory book, but it is entirely more 
emotional and "real" to stand on the 
exact spot by the roadside, two 
miles east of the town of Newcomb, 
and get the feeling of the place 
where Teddy Roosevelt became the 
twenty-sixth president of the United 
States under such grim circum¬ 
stances. 

Lukas tells the stories of eight histori¬ 
cal markers from coast to coast, 
which only scratches the surface of 
the tens of thousands that are out 
there. But what he has to say about 
these few might prompt readers to 
stop next time they see a familiar 
brown and white road sign that says, 
"Historical Marker, 1 mile ahead." 

A Teich Archives postcard of the final 
seat of the Confederacy in Danville, 
Virginia helps to illustrate the article. 


□ McCown, Clint. War Memorials , St. 
Paul, MN: Graywolf Press, 2000. 
ISBN 1-55597-312-4. 220 pages. 

Jimmy Vann was twice — and 
wrongly — reported dead in World 
War II and thus became a local leg¬ 
end. This odd information sets the 
reader up for the quiet quirkiness of 
War Memorials, a short novel about 
a small southern town where Jimmy 
Vann's son, Nolan, searches for life's 
meaning. 

The title page of War Memorials is 
illustrated with a Teich Archives post¬ 
card of the stone bridge across the 
Elk River near Fayetteville, 

Tennessee. 

□ Sanders, Don and Susan. Drive-in 
Movie Memories. Middleton, NH: 
Carriage House, 2000. ISBN 0- 
9670047-0-5. 128 pages, illustrated. 





(^~noH anti h'iVh'ah SAWnliHS ) 


Drive-In Movie Memories is filled with 
lively text and lots of photographs and 
illustrations which transport readers back 
to a more innocent (and sometimes not 
so innocent) time when Saturday night 
meant a hot date in Dad's DeSoto to a 
movie under the stars. The authors have 
traveled to forty states over the last ten 
years in their efforts to document this 
American cultural icon. They have inter¬ 
viewed thousands of people about their 
drive-in experiences and memories, 
which they record as being "99% happy 
ones." This playful remembrance of an 
era includes chapters on romance at the 
drive-in, drive-in fast food, neon signs, 
and children's playgrounds to name a 
few. 

The Teich Archives has remarkably 
few drive-in movie postcards - only 
eight dating from 1946 to 1954. 

One of them, and the only night 
shot, of the Memri Theatre in Milan, 
Illinois, is used in the chapter on 
romance under the stars. □ 
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The Museum is located about 40 miles northwest of Chicago in the 
Lakewood Forest Preserve, Route 176 and Fairfield Road, 
Wauconda, IL 60084 (847) 526-8638. 


The Curt Teich Company operated in Chicago 
from 1898 to 1978 as a printer of postcards, 

,idvur Using pamphlets anti IircK.hures, maps, 
blotters, and sundry other primer! items. The 
company eventually became the largest vol¬ 
ume producer ul postcards in the winkl, Over 
the span of fit) y<'rH^ of business, Teich saved 
copies of everything his firm printed, including 
must of the original photographic layout work- 
in this way lie established an industrial 
,m hives (hat now exists as Eire nudeus of lhe 
Curt Teich Postcard Archives at the Lake 
County Discovery Museum. It is the intention 
of the Museum to preserve this resource and 
to research and analyze the importance post¬ 
card views have for understanding the history 
of the twentieth century. 

IMAGE RLE is published by the Lake County 
Discovery Museum: Curt Teich Postcard 
Archives, which is a section of the Lake 
County Forest Preserves. ISSN-07430-7617 

Image FHe provides a forum for d Lieu vanns 
related to twentieth i.mUiiy culture. Articles, 
review essays, and news Items will Ih 3 consid¬ 
ered fbt publication l Guidelines for submission 
of articles are available upon rtrquest by writ¬ 
ing to the Publications Editor, Lake County 
Discovery Museum, Curt Teich Archives, 
Wauconda, IL 60084. 

The Chicago Manna/ of Siyte Mth edition 
(Chicago, 199.3) is used as the standard for 
style and footnote format, Decisions on manu¬ 
scripts will be rendered within four weeks of 
submissions, Offers to review hooks or sugges¬ 
tions of books to review are welcomed. 

Christine A. Pyle, Editor, Image File 

Subscription t q Image File Is a benefit of 
membership to the Friends of the I uke County 
Discovery Museum, I he I ake County 
Discovery Museum is a not for profit agency 

Lake County Discovery Museum, Lakewood 
Forest Preserve, 27277 Forest Preserve Drive, 
Wauconda, Illinois 60084, U.S.A. 
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